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******************************************************************** 

THINGS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  WHAT  THEY  SEEM  - 
NETHERLANDS  INDIES  (INDONESIA) 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

During  the  18th  century  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  (VOC)  brought  copper  duits 
(doits)  into  circulation  in  Indonesia.  These  soon  proved  popular  both  inside  and 
outside  the  territories  under  its  direct  control.  Large  numbers  were  struck  at  various 
mints  in  the  Netherlands.  Private  enterprise  added  many  forgeries.  The  most 
common  date-mint  combination  found  is  1790,  City  of  Utrecht.  It  shows  the  crowned 
city  arms  held  by  two  lions  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  mintmark,  company  bale 
mark  and  date.  But  be  careful  in  taking  these  pieces  at  "face  value"! 

The  charter  of  the  VOC  expired  in  1799  and  the  Batavian  Republic  (at  the  time  the 
name  of  the  Netherlands)  took  over  its  powers,  assets  and  debts.  But  because  of  their 
familiarity  and  popularity,  coins  with  the  Company  balemark  continued  to  be  issued 
periodically  for  another  forty-four  years. 

Foremost  among  these  issues  were  1790  dated  duits  of  the  City  of  Utrecht  type.  The 
"new"  products  can  only  be  distinguished  by  their  mintmarks.  The  original  pieces 
showed  a simple  shield  with  the  city  arms  as  mark.  New  dies  were  cut,  probably  in 
1817  for  mintmaster  Suermondt  showing  his  privy  mark  at  the  time,  usually  called 
a child  in  swaddling  clothes,  though  it  is  more  likely  a mummy.  Suermondt  had 
asked  permission  to  strike  duits  for  his  own  account,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
in  fact  did.  It  is  possible  that  these  pieces  were  struck  during  the  later  episodes, 
maybe  even  in  1840-43. 

In  1827  and  1834-35  again  exact  copies  of  the  1790  duits  were  struck  in  Utrecht,  with 
as  mintmark  a five  rayed  star  between  two  dots.  More  than  19  million  were  made. 
In  addition  large  numbers  of  forgeries  were  produced. 

From  1840  to  the  end  of  1843  once  more  enormous  quantities  of  1790  Utrecht  duits 
were  struck  at  the  mints  of  Surabaya  and  Batavia  (now  Jakarta)  on  Java,  from  dies 
sent  from  Utrecht.  This  time  the  mintmark  was  the  five  rayed  star  alone.  Rare  pieces 
have  this  star  overstruck  on  the  "child  in  swaddling  clothes".  Double  duits  of  the 
same  type  were  also  struck  at  this  time.  This  was  a novelty  because  there  were  no 
double  duits  in  circulation  in  1790!  Probably  no  other  issue  was  counterfeited  so 
extensively.  Some  fakes  are  of  excellent  quality. 

These  were  the  last  1790  dated  pieces  that  were  struck  officially.  The  forgeries 
probably  were  cranked  out  for  several  more  years. 
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THE  MONEY  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  (1927-1949) 

John  E.  Sandrock , Parkton,  Maryland,  NI  # 2383 

Prior  to  October  1,  1949  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  did  not  exist  as  such.  From 
1927  onward  the  early  Chinese  Communists  did,  however,  control  scattered  land  areas 
known  as  soviets.  These  bases  underwent  many  changes;  first  at  the  hands  of 
Nationalist  armies,  and  after  1937  the  Japanese  invaders.  At  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II  the  Communists  again  came  under  attack  by  the  Nationalist  government 
resulting  in  all  out  civil  war.  This  is  the  story  of  the  Communists  and  their  money; 
as  it  evolved  from  "soviets"  to  "border  regions"  to  "liberated  areas",  eventually  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  finances  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

The  financial  history  of  Communist  China  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  People’s 
Republic  makes  for  an  interesting  area  of  study.  It  is  both  complex  and  at  times, 
confusing.  When  one  considers  that  the  early  Communists  financed  their  armies, 
provided  economic  stability  to  the  areas  under  their  control,  and  created  sufficient 
wealth  to  carry  on  trade  with  adjacent  Nationalist  provinces,  it  is  surprising  that  so 
little  is  known  about  their  numismatics.  Today  we  have  the  surviving  coins  and  paper 
money  of  these  early  "soviets"  and  later  "base  areas"  to  ponder  and  enjoy,  with  very 
little  insight  into  the  how,  when  and  where  of  their  creation  and  circulation.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  Firstly,  it  was  inherent  from  the  inception  of  the 
Communist  movement  in  China  that  secrecy  was  a weapon  best  reserved  unto  the 
revolutionaries.  The  less  the  national  government  knew  of  their  plans  and  activity  the 
better!  As  a result,  very  few  records  were  maintained.  Secondly,  the  movement 
appealed  to  and  was  composed  of  poor  peasant  farmers  and  other  landless  persons, 
barely  eking  out  a subsistence  level  existence  and  with  no  hope  for  any  improvement 
in  their  lives  under  the  landlord/peasant  relationship  then  existing  in  China.  The 
situation  among  these  early  revolutionaries  was  very  fluid.  Once  drawn  to  the 
Communist  banner,  there  was  no  turning  back.  Theirs  was  a nomadic  existence  - 
setting  up  camp  in  one  area  only  to  be  driven  out  by  the  Kuomintang,  or  republican, 
forces  to  reemerge  elsewhere.  Mobility  was  a constant  necessity.  The  Red  Army 
fluctuated  in  strength  during  the  period  1930-1934.  One  source  estimated  the  total 
men  under  arms  to  be  90,000  in  1932. 

A third  reason  which  explains  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  early  communist 
bank  note  issues,  as  well  as  their  scarcity  today,  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  notes 
themselves  were  frequently  purposely  destroyed  by  their  owners.  This  occurred 
whenever  the  Red  Army  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  an  overrun  area.  The  peasants 
were  fearful  that  possession  of  such  notes  would  lead  to  a charge,  by  the  returning 
Nationalists,  of  collaboration  with  the  enemy,  thus  resulting  in  the  infliction  of  harsh 
penalties  or  even  death. 

Lastly,  the  Communists  operated  on  a shoestring  using  whatever  resources  that 
happened  to  come  their  way.  They  were  well  organized  and  extremely  frugal  in  their 
day  to  day  affairs.  Necessity  was  the  Mother  of  Invention  in  everything  they  did. 
That  is  why,  as  we  shall  see,  their  coins  were  often  minted  from  pagoda  bells,  used 
ammunition  casings,  and  silver  confiscated  from  the  despised  landlords.  The  paper 
available  for  printing  banknotes  in  the  early  days  was  so  poor  it  didn’t  hold  up, 
necessitating,  in  many  cases,  the  substitution  of  cloth  notes  instead. 
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The  Red  Army  was  self-sufficient  in  all  things. 

Here  two  soldiers  are  seen  making  their  own  sandals. 


> 


Communist  soldiers  with  captured  machine  gun. 
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When  studying  the  rise  of  the  Communist  party  in  China  and  the  coins  and  currency 
associated  with  it,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  evolution  which  took  place  into  three  distinct 
phases.  These  are: 

Phase  I:  The  coin  and  banknote  issues  of  the  early  Soviets  (1927-1935). 

Phase  II:  Money  of  the  Base  Areas  used  during  the  war  of  resistance  against 

Japan  (1936-1945). 

Phase  HI:  Money  issued  for  the  Liberated  Areas  during  the  Civil  War  (1945- 

1949). 

To  fully  appreciate  the  coins  and  paper  money  of  the  Communist  insurrection  a little 
historic  perspective  may  prove  useful. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  was  organized  in  1921  by  a group  of  Chinese 
intellectuals  (including  Mao  Tse-tsung)  aided  by  Russian  advisers.  At  this  time  in 
history,  ten  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  of  the  Ch’ing  emperors,  China  had 
been  reduced  to  a weak  country  dominated  by  foreign  interests  and  fought  over  by 
territorial  warlords  whose  only  interest  was  in  bleeding  the  surrounding  area  through 
banditry  for  their  own  purposes.  These  scholars  had  turned  to  Marxism  as  a possible 
solution  to  Chinese  weakness  and  instability.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks  at  the  time  to  "export"  communism  wherever  and  whenever  the 
opportunity  presented  itself.  It  was  agreed  from  the  beginning  that  the  Soviet 
Communists  would  provide  funds  to  support  the  fledgling  endeavor  in  China. 

At  first  the  Communists,  seeing  no  hope  for  independent  influence,  cooperated  with 
the  Kuomintang  Nationalist  party.  The  Russian  advisor,  Mikehail  Borodin,  was  invited 
to  China  to  assist  Sun-Yat-Sen,  founder  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  in  uniting  the 
country  and  in  freeing  it  from  foreign  encroachment.  Russian  advisors,  money  and 
arms  flowed  into  China  to  build  the  Nationalist  army. 

Communists  were  admitted  into  the  Kuomintang  as  individuals.  They  were  active  in 
organizing  labor  and  in  assisting  the  poor  peasants  in  their  demand  for  better 
economic  conditions.  The  Kuomintang  hoped  to  use  the  Communists  to  achieve 
Nationalist  aims  while,  as  it  turned  out,  the  Communists  intended  to  use  the 
Nationalists  to  further  their  goals,  which  created  great  tensions. 

In  1926  Ch’iang-kai-shek,  who  upon  the  death  of  Sun-Yat-Sen  became  the  leader  of 
the  Nationalists,  decided  that  his  forces  had  become  sufficiently  strong  and  well 
trained  to  take  on  the  northern  warlords.  The  Northern  Expedition  was  launched  in 
1927  to  clear  China  once  and  for  all  of  these  bandit  armies  while  at  the  same  time 
loosening  the  foreign  hold  on  the  concessions  in  Hankow,  Shanghai  and  elsewhere. 
Only  the  strong  showing  of  foreign  marines  kept  Ch’iang’s  army  from  overrunning 
Shanghai’s  foreign  settlement. 

While  on  the  Northern  Expedition  the  Communists  within  the  Nationalist  army 
became  radical  in  exercising  their  beliefs.  Merchants,  landlords  and  others  felt 
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threatened  sufficiently  to  appeal  to  Ch’iang  kai-shek  to  rid  the  party  of  its  radical 
wing.  The  Kuomintang  - Communist  breach  was  widening.  In  Shanghai  the  labor 
unions,  under  the  influence  of  the  Communist  left  wing,  rose  in  a general  strike. 
Ch’iang  interrupted  his  northern  campaign  to  launch  a bloody  purge  to  stamp  out  the 
Communists  in  Shanghai  in  which  thousands  of  workers  lost  their  lives.  These  purges 
spread  quickly  to  other  areas  under  Nationalist  army  control,  thus  creating  an 
irreconcilable  split  between  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Communists.  Borodin  was 
evicted  and  sent  in  disgrace  back  to  Russia.  After  the  open  break  in  1927,  the 
Kuomintang  outlawed  the  Communist  Party,  thus  sending  it  underground. 

After  the  split  Mao  Tse-tung  changed  his  tactics,  abandoning  his  plan  to  organize 
urban  workers,  while  concentrating  instead  on  the  disaffected  rural  peasants.  Mao 
theorized  that  the  Russians  had  been  correct  in  basing  their  Communist  revolution  on 
the  industrial  workers.  But  Russia  wasn’t  China.  China  had  little  industry,  factory 
workers  being  just  a small  percentage  of  the  population.  A revolution  based  on  them 
was  bound  to  failure,  while  one  based  on  the  power  of  the  peasant  farmers,  four-fifths 
of  the  population,  would  prevail.  Mao  then  withdrew  to  the  interior  of  China  to 
establish  the  first  rural  soviet  - the  basis  of  his  subsequent  rise  to  the  party  leadership 
in  1935.  Meanwhile  the  Northern  Expedition  continued  until  the  warlords,  in  one 
manner  or  other,  were  eliminated.  (Some  joined  the  Nationalists,  some  sided  with  the 
Japanese  after  the  invasion  of  1937,  and  some  fled  to  Manchuria.) 

Before  continuing  we  must  dispense  with  a technical  term  which,  if  not  properly 
understood,  would  only  confuse  the  reader  further!  The  word  in  question  is  "soviet". 
As  used  in  this  article  the  term  does  not  refer  to  communist  ideology,  nor  does  it  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  political  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  term  "soviet" 
was  given  by  the  Communists  to  the  territorial  geography  occupied  at  any  one  point 
in  time  by  Chinese  workers  and  peasants  living  in  socialist  collectives  and  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  China.  These  bases  were  set  up  by  elected  legislative  bodies 
comprised  of  the  peasantry.  The  governance  and  administration  of  these  base  areas 
was  distinct  from  that  of  the  government  of  China  and  would  remain  so  until  the 
establishment  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

Mao  chose  the  southern  provinces  of  Hunan  and  Kiangsi  in  which  to  establish  his  first 
soviet.  Kiangsi  appealed  mainly  because  of  its  inaccessibility.  The  province  was 
very  hilly  and  heavily  forested,  being  especially  rough  in  its  southern  districts,  making 
the  area  highly  defensible.  Furthermore,  the  area  was  virtually  unpopulated.  From 
here  Mao  recruited  armed  bands  of  peasants  and  deserting  soldiers.  These  peasant 
groups  were  composed  in  large  part  of  landless  laborers  and  tenant  farmers.  From 
this  group  the  Red  Army  was  formed  in  1927.  Mao’s  army  was  strong  on  discipline, 
always  ensuring  that  the  peasants  encountered  along  the  way  were  respected  in  life 
and  property.  Rules  laid  down  contained  such  admonitions  as:  "Don’t  take  a single 
needle  or  piece  of  thread  from  the  people",  "Be  courteous  and  polite  to  the  people  and 
help  them  when  you  can",  and  "Be  honest  in  all  transactions  with  the  peasants". 
Control  over  the  base  area  was  gained  by  armed  revolutionists  practicing  terrorism 
and  guerrilla  warfare  against  persons  of  property,  thereby  turning  the  movement  into 
a peasant  revolt.  To  win  over  the  peasants,  land  was  taken  from  the  rich  and  given 
to  the  poor,  debts  cancelled  and  taxes  reduced.  Rural  banks  and  credit  associations 
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were  founded  in  the  soviets  where  peasants  could  borrow  without  being  robbed  by 
usurers.  A vigorous  literacy  campaign  was  initiated.  In  the  old  days  the  emperors 
had  discouraged  education  among  the  masses  hoping  to  eliminate  the  spread  of 
dangerous  ideas.  Mao  encouraged  literacy  for  the  opposite  reason  - a man  who 
couldn’t  read  couldn’t  be  reached  by  Marxist  ideas.  In  two  years’  time  the  Red  Army 
had  grown  to  sixty-five  thousand  men. 

Mao’s  goal  from  the  outset  was  to  control  all  of  China  and  eliminate  the  Nationalists 
from  power  forever.  He  realized  that  this  could  not  be  accomplished  overnight.  He 
developed  the  tactic  of  capturing  inaccessible  rural  districts  and  establishing  soviets 
there  from  which  to  eventually  encircle  and  seize  the  cities.  Kiangsi  thus  became  the 
principal  revolutionary  base  during  the  early  communist  movement.  It  was  from  here 
that  die  Communists  gradually  created  soviets  in  other  inaccessible  districts.  By  1930 
the  Communists  had  established  soviets  throughout  south  China  in  Kiangsi,  Fukien, 
Hunan  and  Hupeh  provinces  as  well  as  a remote  base  in  northern  Shensi  province. 
These  bases  often  spread  over  hundreds  of  miles  containing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  They  were  usually  situated  so  that  they  overlapped  provincial  boundaries. 
This  made  it  easier  to  escape  the  wrath  of  any  one  provincial  authority.  In  1931  the 
so-called  Chinese  Soviet  Republic  was  proclaimed  with  Mao  as  Chairman.  This 
fractured  entity  received  no  recognition  from  the  outside  world,  but  did  serve  to  unite 
the  various  soviets  in  their  fight  against  the  Kuomintang.  The  Chinese  Soviet 
Republic  administered  an  area  larger  than  Belgium,  containing  31,000  square  miles 
and  a population  of  three  million. 

As  smaller  soviets  continued  to  spring  up  in  remote  rural  areas  elsewhere,  growing 
into  menacing  military  opposition,  Ch’iang  realized  that  he  could  no  longer  ignore 
them.  He  had  to  act  now.  In  1928  the  Kuomintang  initiated  its  first  annihilation 
campaign  against  them.  The  five  assaults  over  the  following  six  years  became  known 
as  the  "bandit  suppression"  campaigns.  After  several  aborted  attempts,  the  winter  of 
1934  found  the  Nationalist  government  in  a strong  position  and  determined  to  crush 
the  Communists  by  military  force.  This  time  the  Nationalists  were  successful, 
capturing  Mao’s  stronghold  on  the  Kiangsi-Fukien  border.  The  Red  Army,  driven 
from  and  deprived  of  its  chief  base  in  Kiangsi,  had  no  alternative  but  to  retreat  or  be 
annihilated. 

The  Communists  chose  to  retreat.  Thus  began  the  longest  continuous  march  in  the 
history  of  warfare.  Known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Ch’ang  Cheng  this  historic  trek  is 
known  in  the  West  as  the  Long  March.  From  October  1934  to  the  summer  of  1935, 
the  Communist  army  was  driven  from  Kiangsi  to  the  northern  province  of  Shensi  - 
a retreat  across  six  thousand  miles  of  rugged  territory.  The  Red  Army  crossed 
eighteen  mountain  ranges  and  twenty-four  rivers  along  the  way.  The  logistics  of  the 
march  were  a nightmare.  Each  man  carried  his  own  equipment  consisting  of  his  rifle, 
ammunition,  winter  uniform,  drinking  cup,  chopsticks,  needles  and  thread  and  spare 
sandals.  Since  there  were  no  motor  vehicles  the  supply  department  handled  the  heavy 
loads  including  office  files,  printing  presses,  ammunition  reloading  equipment,  sewing 
machines  and  crates  of  silver  bars,  coins  and  paper  money  by  man  and  horse  power 
alone.  The  silver  bullion  had  been  carefully  hoarded  by  the  Communist  party, 
representing  the  bulk  of  their  financial  wealth.  As  the  slow  moving  columns  wended 
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Mao  Tse-Tung  with  comrade  General  Chu,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Red  Army  (1935). 

their  way  through  forests  and  over  mountain  ridges,  they  were  constantly  harassed  by 
nationalist  troops  averaging  one  skirmish  every  day.  Since  the  equipment  slowed 
them  down,  much  of  it  was  abandoned  along  the  way.  It  is  recorded,  however,  that 
the  silver  did  make  it  all  the  way  to  Shensi  to  become  the  backing  for  the  new 
currency  to  be  issued  there.  Half  the  army  was  lost  in  one  single  action  while 
crossing  the  Hsiang  River.  Beginning  the  march  with  eighty-nine  thousand  men,  only 
twenty  thousand  arrived  in  Shensi.  Their  line  of  march  often  extended  for  fifty  miles. 
The  wounded  who  were  left  behind  were  ordered  to  infiltrate  the  countryside  and  to 
set  up  new  soviets  if  they  could.  Wherever  they  went,  communist  propaganda  was 
spread  far  and  wide.  Arriving  in  Shensi,  Mao  was  met  by  members  of  the  local 
provincial  soviet  who  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  them.  The  Long  March  was  an 
epic  in  sacrifice  and  courage  thereby  creating  a legend  upon  which  further 
revolutionary  action  could  be  built. 

(To  be  continued) 
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TO  BE  A PILGRIM  . . . : I 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  Nl  #2382 

There  have  been  - and  still  are  - many  reasons  for  making  a pilgrimage  to  a holy 
place  (1).  Some  have  sought  to  gain  divine  favour  by  their  demonstration  of  religious 
devotion;  others  have  made  the  journey  in  thanksgiving  for  favours  already  granted. 
Another  reason  for  making  a pilgrimage  was  as  an  act  of  penance  - to  gain  absolution 
for  sins  committed  - and  indeed,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pilgrimage  could  be  imposed 
as  a punishment  for  some  criminal  act.  Undoubtedly,  though,  many  people  have 
undertaken  a pilgrimage  because  it  was  "the  thing  to  do";  or  because  it  was  a chance 
to  travel  and  see  foreign  parts,  under  the  guise  of  piety;  or  simply  because  it  was  a 
golden  opportunity  to  get  away  from  their  hum-drum  everyday  lives,  and  indulge  in 
a bit  of  feasting  and  drinking  on  the  way,  again  under  the  guise  of  piety!  Pilgrimages 
have  not  always  been  undertaken  from  the  highest  of  motives! 

Just  as  there  are  many  reasons  for  going  to  a holy  place,  so  too  there  are  many  types 
of  holy  place  to  go  to.  Many  have  headed  to  the  Holy  Land  because  that  was  "where 
it  all  happened",  and  actually  to  see  these  places  reinforced  their  faith.  Others  have 
headed  for  shrines  housing  the  precious  relics  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin  Mary  - 
fragments  of  the  True  Cross  or  a girdle  said  once  to  have  belonged  to  the  Virgin,  for 
example  - the  only  tangible  remains  of  their  earthly  lives.  Yet  others  have  headed  for 
shrines  housing  the  relics  of  particular  saints,  often  because  those  relics  are  said  to 
be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  some  particular  ailment.  Finally,  in  the  last  century  and 
a half,  places  where  the  Virgin  Mary  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  visions  have 
become  increasingly  popular  places  of  pilgrimage,  again  in  respect  of  hoped-for 
miracle-cures. 

Like  any  tourist  today,  pilgrims  have  always  wanted  souvenirs  of  their  visits,  and 
places  of  pilgrimage  have  always  catered  for  such  demands  with  gusto:  icons, 

rosaries,  crucifixes  and,  of  course,  religious  medals  have  always  been  "nice  little 
earners".  Indeed,  at  times  the  market  has  almost  pushed  religion  into  the  background, 
good  taste  and  piety  have  gone  out  of  the  window,  and  kitsch  has  prevailed  (2)  - 
hideous  statues  of  the  Madonna,  priced  according  to  size;  bottled  holy  water  and 
cruciform  boxes  of  holy  ground;  and  religious  prints  or  engravings  of  ghastly 
workmanship  and  sickly  subject  matter.  But  let’s  concentrate  on  religious  medals. 

The  prime  place  of  pilgrimage,  of 
course,  has  always  been 
Jerusalem,  and  the  aluminium 
medal  shown  VA  times  actual 
size  in  Fig.  1 is  a good  example 
of  a modem  souvenir  medal 
associated  with  a pilgrimage 
there.  The  obverse  shows  a bust 
of  Christ  wearing  the  Crown  of 
Thoms  and  holding  a reed  as 
recounted  in  Matthew  27.29-30. 
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The  reverse  shows  the  characteristic  Cross  of  Jerusalem,  so  familiar  to  coin  collectors. 
Another  aluminium  medal  of  this  type  (not  illustrated)  has  obverse  as  Fig.  1,  but  with 
marginal  legend  ECCE  HOMO  ("Behold  the  man"  - Pilate’s  words  in  John  19.5),  and 
with  reverse  as  Fig.  1 but  without  the  JERUSALEM  on  the  cross  - instead  it  has  a 
marginal  legend  SOUVENIR  DE  JERUSALEM  - a medal  for  a French  pilgrim, 

then.  Yet  another  medal  - in 
silver  - shown  1 Vi  times  actual 
size  in  Fig.  2 - has  a reverse 
identical  to  Fig.  1,  but  with  an 
obverse  depicting  Our  Lady  of 
Carmel  (3).  This  one  turned  up 
in  Santiago  de  Compostela  in 
Spain,  of  all  places,  presumably 
lost  or  discarded  by  some  devout 
shrine-hopping  pilgrim! 


Fig.  3 

A rather  more  unusual  (aluminium)  medal  associated  with  Jerusalem  is  shown  actual 
size  in  Fig.  3,  and  again  it  is  French.  The  obverse  depicts  the  Basilica  of  St.  Anne, 
the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (4),  in  Jerusalem,  with  a reverse  depicting  MARIE  AU 
BERCEAU  - that  is,  "Mary  in  the  cradle".  The  church  marks  the  traditional  place 
where  St.  Anne  lived  and  where  she  gave  birth  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  problem  with  Jerusalem,  of  course,  has  always  been  that  it  is  so  far  away  for  the 
would-be  pilgrim  who  lives  in  western  Europe,  and  before  the  advent  of  the 
aeroplane,  the  journey  there  was  both  long  and  dangerous.  (Even  today,  once  you  are 
there,  it  is  not  the  safest  of  places  to  be!)  Of  course,  the  difficulty  of  getting  there, 
and  the  personal  risk  involved,  added  to  the  devotional  merit  of  the  pilgrimage,  and 
this  was  reflected  in  the  scale  of  indulgences  to  be  earned  (5).  Second  to  Jerusalem  - 
and  much  easier  to  get  to  - was  Rome.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  and  the  place 
where  the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  buried.  Rome,  too,  had  the  catacombs, 
which  housed  the  largest  collection  of  martyred  bones  in  Christendom,  and  the 
Colosseum,  where  so  many  of  them  had  been  martyred. 

Four  typical  examples  of  what  may  plausibly  be  assumed  to  be  medallic  souvenirs  of 
a pilgrimage  to  Rome  are  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  6 & 7 (my  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
word  "plausibly"  will  be  made  clear  below!).  All  are  bronze. 
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The  first  (Fig.  4),  shown  actual  size,  has  an  obverse  depicting  two  angels  adoring 
Christ  in  sacramental  form  - a chalice  holding  wine  representing  his  blood,  and  above 
it  a host  representing  his  body  (6).  The  reverse  depicts  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the 
Immaculate  Conception  (7).  It  is  the  ROMA  in  the  obverse  exergue  which  earmarks 
this  medal  as  a possible  souvenir  of  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  of  course,  the  medal  itself 
having  turned  up  in  Spain.  It  is  possibly  of  18th  or  early  19th  century  date. 


The  second  (Fig.  5),  shown  actual  size,  has  an  obverse  which  appears  to  show  St. 
Michael  slaying  a winged,  human-headed  demon  (the  saint’s  footrests  on  the  demon’s 
head!)  in  the  presence  of  a child  accompanied  by  its  guardian  angel  (I  would  presume 
then,  that  this  medal  was  intended  for  a child).  The  reverse  theme  is  less  clear  - 
perhaps  it  follows  on  from  the  obverse  and  depicts  the  guardian  angel  showing  the 
child  (who  has  now  acquired  a fish  hanging  from  a stick!)  how  St.  Michael  has 
triumphed,  the  saint  kneeling  on  the  defunct  dragon/demon  - a medallic  moral  lesson; 
a demonstration  that  the  power  of  Good  triumphs  over  Evil  in  the  end;  an  advert  for 
the  Church,  in  effect  Note  again  the  ROMA  in  the  exergues  of  both  obverse  and 
reverse.  This  medal  surfaced  in  England,  and  is  again  18th  or  19th  century  in  date, 
I would  guess. 

Both  the  medals  in  Figs.  4 & 5 are  legend-less,  aside  from  their  exergual  ROMA. 
Our  next  two  are  ROMA  medals  with  legends  in  Latin  (8). 


The  first  is  shown  1 Vi  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  6.  Its  obverse  depicts  the  Holy  Trinity 
- God  the  Father,  with  his  triangular  halo,  on  the  right;  Christ  the  Son,  with  his  Cross, 
on  the  left;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  form  of  a Dove  radiating  light,  above  (9).  The 
reverse  legend  is  Latin  for  "Glory  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
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Ghost".  The  medal  is  probably  of  18th  or  early  19th  century  date,  and  was  acquired 
in  Spain. 


The  second  medal  is  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  7.  Its  obverse  depicts  a Madonna  and 
Child  - the  latter  holds  a globe  (symbolising  sovereignty)  and  the  former  has  what 
looks  to  be  a Madonna  & Child  medal  dangling  from  her  right  hand!  The  legend 
reads  MATER  MISERICORD,  or  Mother  of  Mercy/Pity.  The  ROMA  is  tucked  away 
almost  unnoticeably  below  the  Virgin’s  ‘medal’  and  does  not,  for  once,  feature 
prominently  in  the  exergue.  The  reverse  depicts  the  famous  St.  Philomena  (10)  in  her 
tomb,  the  legend  reading  SANCTA  PHILOMENA.  V.  M.  ORA.  PRONO:  or  St. 
Philomena  Virgin  Martyr,  pray  for  us.  The  medal  is  of  19th  century  date,  and  again 
was  acquired  in  Spain. 


It  does  seem  plausible,  then,  that  these  ROMA  medals  were  made  in  Rome  for  sale 
to  visiting  pilgrims,  and  that  they  found  their  way  to  England  or  Spain  or  wherever 
else  round  the  necks  of  the  said  pilgrims. 


However,  the  plot  begins  to  thicken 
somewhat  with  the  bronze  ROMA  medal 
shown  1 Vi  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  8, 
which  is  probably  of  19th  century  date. 
Its  obverse  depicts  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  (CORAZONES  DE 
JESUS  Y DE  MARIA)  with  the  Dove, 
symbolising  the  Holy  Spirit,  hovering 
above  (11a).  The  reverse  depicts  St. 
Helena  (SANCTA  ELENA)  (lib).  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  medal, 
though  is  that  its  obverse  legend  is  in 
Spanish,  whereas  we  are  "plausibly"  assuming  the  medal  to  have  been  made  in  Rome. 


These  days,  of  course,  when  one  goes  to  Rome  or  to  any  other  major  tourist  centre, 
one  can  buy  guide  books  and  such  like  in  many  languages.  For  a long  time  I thought 
that  this  was  surely  a modem  phenomenon,  and  that  years  ago  there  would  have  been 
no  such  linguistic  pampering  of  tourists  or  pilgrims.  Thus  I began  to  wonder  if  older 
Spanish  ROMA  medals  like  the  one  in  Fig.  8 (and  I have  several  with  Spanish 
legends)  were  actually  made  in  Spain  and  awarded  by  larger  churches,  say,  to  those 
members  of  the  congregation  who  had  participated  in  a group  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
But  this  idea  seemed  increasingly  unnecessary  when  I realised  that  "linguistic 
pampering"  in  Rome  had  a much  longer  history  than  I ever  imagined. 


As  far  back  as  the  Middle  Ages  special  large-scale  provision  for  foreign  pilgrims  had 
developed  in  Rome  - there  were  special  ‘compounds’  near  St.  Peter’s  which  had 
organised  themselves  on  a nationalistic  basis,  and  here  pilgrims  could  lodge  with 
others  from  their  own  country  and  with  hosts  who  spoke  their  own  language  (12). 
Far  from  being  a purely  modem  phenomenon,  guide  books  to  Rome  were  published 
in  many  languages  - German,  Dutch,  French,  Spanish  and  English  - as  far  back  as  the 
16th  century  (13)  - and  there  were  churches  in  Rome  which  were  associated  with 
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specific  nationalities.  Thus  there  was  a Sto.  Spirito  in  Sassia  (Holy  Spirit  of  the 
Saxons),  a S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi  (St.  Louis  of  the  French)  and  a S.  Giacomo  degli 
Spagnoli  (St.  Joseph  of  the  Spanish).  This  last,  which  is  situated  in  the  Piazza 
Navona  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  more  famous  church  of  St.  Agnes,  is  now 
dedicated  to  the  Madonna  del  Sacro  Cuore  (the  Madonna  of  the  Sacred  Heart)  (14). 

Given  the  presence  of  nationalist  communities  in  Rome  and  the  extensive  catering  for 
them,  it  is  certainly  possible  - and  even  likely  - that  medals  aimed  at  specific 
nationalities,  like  that  in  Fig.  8,  were,  even  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  made  and 
sold  in  Rome  itself,  possibly  having  been  commissioned  by  those  who  ran  the 
nationalist  ‘compounds’  or  who  organised  group  pilgrimages  on  a nationalist  basis. 

By  the  later  19th  century,  linguistic  catering  for  foreign  pilgrims  was  certainly  very 
well  organised.  Francis  Wey  writing  in  his  wonderful  guide-book  Rome  in  1872  tells 
us  that  confessions  were  conducted  in  ten  languages  both  at  St.  Peter’s  and  at  St.  John 
Lateran  (15). 

Perhaps,  then,  the  19th  century  Spanish  ROMA  medal  of  Fig.  8 should  no  more 
surprise  us  than  the  more  modem  French  JERUSALEM  medal  of  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  9 

The  bronze  medal  depicted  actual  size  in  Fig.  9 tells  its  own  story  of  Spanish 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  the  late  19th  century.  The  obverse  depicts  John  of  Avila,  with 
the  legend  B.  JUAN  DE  AVILA  BEATIFICADO  15  ABRIL  1894  POR  EL  PAPA 
LEON  Xm,  or  Blessed  John  of  Avila,  Beatified  15th  April  1894  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
On  the  reverse  is  the  Pope  himself,  ROMA  beneath  the  bust,  with  legend 
RECUERDO  DE  LA  PEREGRINACION  ESPANOLA  DEL  15  ABRIL  1894,  or 
souvenir  of  the  Spanish  pilgrimage  of  the  15th  April,  1894. 

Problem  solved,  it  would  seem:  Spanish  ROMA  medals  like  Fig.  8 were  made  by  the 
Spanish  community  in  Rome  for  sale  to  visiting  Spanish  pilgrims.  Or  were  they? 

The  first  hint  that  this  was  maybe  all  too  simple  came  with  the  bronze  medal  shown 
llA  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  10,  which  is  a ROMA  medal  relating  to  the  shrine  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Cortes,  Cortes  being  some  4km  north-west  of  Alcaraz  in  the 
province  of  Albacete  (16).  The  medal  is  bronze  and  probably  of  19th  century  date. 
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Fig.  10 


The  problem  is:  why  would  a presumed  souvenir  medal  of  a pilgrimage  to  Rome 
relate  more  to  a relatively  minor  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Spain  than  to  Rome  itself? 
Surely  this  was  a medal  for  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Cortes,  but 
if  that  is  the  case,  what  is  the  significance  of  the  ROMA?  The  logical  answer  is  that 
the  medal  was  made  in  Rome,  but  for  sale  at  Alcaraz. 

On  reflection,  this  should  perhaps  not  be  as  surprising  as  it  at  first  seems,  for  a lot  of 
modem  English  religious  medals,  with  legends  in  English,  are  made  in  Italy  (17).  But 
as  regards  Spanish  religious  medals,  there  is  evidence  that  Rome  has  been  a place  of 
manufacture  for  many  of  them  from  perhaps  the  17th  century. 

Writing  in  an  article  about  medals  relating  to  the  shrine  of  Montserrat  in  Cataluna  in 
north-east  Spain  (18),  Josep  Buch  Parera  devotes  a section  to  ROMA  medals.  First 
he  notes  that  various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  ROMA  on  Spanish 
religious  medals.  One  of  these  is,  of  course,  that  the  medals  were  made  for  pilgrims 
to  Rome,  but  two  others  are: 

a)  that  the  ROMA  is  an  indication  of  papal  approval  for  indulgences 
associated  with  the  wearing  of  the  medals; 

b)  that  the  medals  were  made  in  Spain  and  the  ROMA  simply  acknowledges 
the  authority  of  the  papacy  in  Rome,  most  particularly  in  the  face  of  the 
Reformation.  (I  had  myself  wondered  if  the  ROMA  on  some  medals  was  a 
expression  of  allegiance  to  Rome,  but  had  tended  to  dismiss  the  idea.) 

Parera  then  proposes  his  own  theory,  which  is  that  Spanish  ROMA  medals  - most 
particularly  those  relating  to  shrines  in  Spain  like  Montserrat  - were  commissioned 
and  made  in  Rome.  They  were  medals  made  in  Rome  for  export  and  the  ROMA  was, 
in  effect,  a mint  mark. 

Parera  points  out  that,  particularly  prior  to  the  17th  century,  there  were  few  facilities  - 
materials  or  craftsmen  - for  the  manufacture  of  religious  medals  in  Spain  itself.  In 
the  period  from  Carlos  I to  Felipe  IV,  for  example,  even  official  Spanish  regal  medals 
were  imported  from  Italy  (Florence  and  Milan),  so  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  ‘less 
important’  items  like  religious  medals  had  to  be  imported. 
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He  further  argues  that  for  religious  medals,  Rome  would  have  been  the  best  place  to 
have  them  made.  As  the  seat  of  the  papacy,  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  the 
main  place  of  pilgrimage  after  Jerusalem,  it  would  naturally  have  attracted  the  most 
skilled  engravers  and  manufacturers  of  religious  medals  and  other  devotional  objects, 
and  the  marketing  apparatus  to  go  with  them. 

In  evidence  of  his  arguments  Parera  points  out  that  if  one  looks  at  many  of  the  old 
ROMA  medals  relating  to  shrines  in  widely  separated  places  in  Spain  - he  cites 
Zaragoza,  Granada  and  Avila,  as  well  as  Montserrat  - they  are  seen  to  be  of  such 
similar  style  and  fabric  as  to  suggest  a common  place  of  origin,  that  being  Rome 
itself,  of  course. 

The  medal  in  Fig.  10,  then,  could  be  a 19th  century  example  of  this,  as  stated  earlier. 
The  problem  is,  though,  that  if  this  medal  was  not  a souvenir  of  a pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  but  a medal  made  in  Rome,  what  does  the  ROMA  on  the  medal  in  Fig.  8 tell 
us?  Was  it  made  by  the  Spanish  community  in  Rome  for  sale  to  visiting  Spanish 
pilgrims,  or  was  it  too  a medal  made  in  Rome,  not  for  any  particular  Spanish  shrine, 
but  as  a medal  for  export  to  Spain  generally?  And  the  medals  in  Figs.  4-7,  what  of 
them? 

Actually  I think  that  many  ROMA  medals  probably  were  sold  to  pilgrims  in  Rome, 
even  if  they  were  also  made  for  export,  for  the  two  things  are  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive,  and  it  is  difficult  to  rid  oneself  of  the  feeling  that  a devotional 
medal  marked  ROMA,  acquired  in  the  streets  of  Rome  itself,  would  always  have  been 
an  ideal  souvenir  for  visiting  pilgrims.  The  medal-makers  would  surely  not  have 
missed  that  market!  So  I think  that  both  theories  probably  carry  some  truth,  the 
problem  being  that  one  cannot  always  tell  which  theory  applies  in  a given  case.  I 
would  guess  that  medals  relating  to  particular  Spanish  shrines  like  Montserrat  or 
Alcaraz  were  ‘export’  types,  but  that  ‘general’  types  like  Figs.  4-7  probably  served 
both  as  exports  and  as  pilgrim  souvenirs.  Pieces  like  Fig.  8,  with  Spanish  legends, 
well,  who  knows  - possibly  again  they  were  both. 


Readers  will  have  noticed  that  as  regards  ROMA  medals  I have  concentrated  mostly 
on  Spanish  examples  or  examples  acquired  in  Spain.  This  is  simply  because  my  own 
collection  is  ‘stacked’  in  this  respect,  something  which  may  be  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  I visit  Spain  more  often  than  anywhere  else,  and  have  several  contacts  there. 
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Whether  or  not  that  is  the  sole  cause,  I do  not  know,  but  the  fact  remains  that  I have 
only  one  ROMA  medal  with  legends  in  a language  other  than  Latin  or  Spanish,  and 
that  is  the  white  metal  piece  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  11,  which  is  probably 
of  late  19th  or  early  20th  century  date.  The  language  appears  to  be  Portuguese  (I  say 
"appears  to  be"  because  "heart"  in  Portuguese  is  CORA£AO  and  not  CORA£OE), 
though  actually  this  piece  too  surfaced  in  Spain,  one  wonderful  Sunday  morning  spent 
trawling  the  Plaza  Mayor  market  in  Madrid! 

More  significant  - perhaps  - is  that  I do  not  have  and  have  never  seen  a ROMA 
medal  with  legends  in  French.  I do  have  quite  a number  of  French  medals  in  my 
collection,  and  on  a recent  trip  to  Paris  must  have  sifted  through  200  or  more,  but 
ne’er  a single  ROMA  medal  was  among  them,  legends  in  French  or  otherwise.  (One 
dealer  did  tell  me  that  he  had  occasionally  seen  older  ROMA  medals  with  legends  in 
Latin,  though  he  didn’t  recall  ever  seeing  any  with  legends  in  French.  But  then,  he 
added,  he  hadn’t  been  particularly  looking  out  for  them,  either!) 

I wrote  to  the  British  Museum  and  they  very  kindly  sent  me  a computer  print-out  of 
all  the  ROMA  medals  they  had  acquired  as  part  of  the  Cribb  collection  - some  89 
pieces  in  all.  Most  were  papal  medals  with  standard  titular  Latin  legends.  Of  the  17 
which  weren’t  papal  - medals  bearing  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  saints  etc  - 
some  had  no  legends  aside  from  ROMA;  others  were  in  Latin  or  Italian.  Three  bore 
Spanish  legends,  one  English  (a  derivative  of  the  Miraculous  Medal),  but  none 
French. 

All  in  all,  this  is  puzzling  and  I am  not  sure  what  conclusion  one  can  draw  from  it. 
Certainly  the  French  have  made  pilgrimages  to  Rome  as  much  as  anyone  else  - St. 
Teresa  of  Lisieux,  in  her  famous  autobiography,  describes  going  on  a group 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  with  her  sister  and  father  in  1887.  Setting  out  from  Paris,  and 
organised  by  an  agency  there,  it  involved  197  pilgrims  all  told  (19).  She  also  records 
bringing  back  a papal  medal  with  her. 

One  possibility,  of  course,  is  that  the  French  had  more  of  a history  of  producing  their 
own  religious  medals  than  the  Spanish,  so  there  was  less  need  to  import  them,  hence 
less  "ROMA".  One  possibly  relevant  clue  from  Parera’s  article  (p.305),  if  I interpret 
it  correctly,  is  that  following  the  aforementioned  imports  of  Spanish  regal  medals 
from  Italy  under  Carlos  I to  Felipe  IV,  the  subsequent  "change  of  dynasty"  resulted 
in  similar  imports  from  France.  No  details  are  given  and  the  full  significance  of  this 
in  the  present  context  is  unclear,  but  there  it  is.  Perhaps  some  collector  of  European 
regal  medals  can  shed  some  light  here? 

It  is  also  interesting  to  speculate  why,  if  Fig.  8 was  made  by  the  Spanish  community 
in  Rome,  the  French  community  in  Rome  didn’t  follow  suit  and  have  French  ROMA 
medals  made  for  their  visiting  pilgrims.  Does  the  absence  of  such  French  medals  tell 
us  that  in  fact  Fig.  8 was  simply  an  export  for  Spain  after  all?  I just  do  not  know. 

Readers’  comments  are  invited. 

Notes. 

(1)  The  article  "Pilgrimages"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  ed.  C.  G.  Herbermann 
et  al.  (1907-1914),  vol.  12,  p.85-99  is  an  excellent  general  survey.  Richard 
Barber’s  book  Pilgrimages  (1991),  ch.  1 (Jerusalem)  and  ch.  3 (Rome  and  the 
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shrines  of  Europe)  is  also  good.  Both  give  useful  further  sources.  A short  but 
good  general  overview  is  the  article  "Pilgrimage"  in  Michael  Walsh’s  book  A 
Dictionary  of  Devotions  (1993),  p.  197-199. 

(2)  Edith  Saunders,  Lourdes  (1940),  refers  to  Lourdes  as  "one  of  the  modern 
world’s  loudest  achievements  in  vulgarity....  a scene  of  religious  decadence.... 
a pious  fair  where  superstition,  fetichism  and  a hypocritical  commerce  flourish 
side  by  side."  (p.l) 

(3)  On  which  see  "Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel"  in  NI  Bulletin,  May  1999,  p.l  1 1- 
118. 

(4)  For  some  background  see  "St.  Anne  and  Three  Marys"  in  NI  Bulletin, 
November  1999,  p.248-256.  As  regards  the  Virgin  Mary’s  birth  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  church  marking  the  place,  see  the  article  "Virgin"  in  The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  vol.  15,  p.464  E & F. 

(5)  The  granting  of  indulgences  for  pilgrimages  is  a fascinating  subject,  on  which 
I hope  readers  will  indulge  me  a short  digression.  At  least  one  medieval  guide 
for  pilgrims  deliberately  listed  "the  most  richly  indulgenced  sanctuaries"  (art. 
"Pilgrimages",  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  12,  p.98)  - a useful  list  if  you 
wanted  to  pay  off  your  earthly  sins  quickly!  The  same  guide  was  also  useful 
for  its  list  of  nearby  inns  and  money-changers!  Again,  it  is  well  known  that 
one  could  gain  a plenary  indulgence  by  going  off  to  fight  as  a Crusader  in  the 
Holy  Land  - arguably  a just  reward  for  the  most  hazardous  form  of 
pilgrimage!  (art  "Indulgences"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  7,  p.786.) 
In  respect  of  Rome,  Gerald  of  Wales,  who  made  the  pilgrimage  there  at  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  reckoned  that  it  had  earned  him  92  years  worth 
of  indulgences,  which  he  rounded  up  to  a nice  round  100  by  enrolling  in  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito.  By  the  14th  and  15th  century, 
hyper- inflation  had  taken  a hold,  and  he  could  have  earned  12,000  years  worth 
of  indulgences  for  the  same  pilgrimage!  (D.  J.  Birch,  Pilgrimage  to  Rome  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (1998),  p.107  & p.179.)  There  is  also  an  amusing  papal 
decree  to  the  effect  that  one  pilgrimage  to  Rome  was  equal  to  two  pilgrimages 
to  St.  David’s  in  Wales,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ponder  on  how  such  an 
equation  was  ever  derived!  (art.  "Pilgrimages",  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
vol.  12,  p.95.)  The  subject  of  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  a so-called  Jubilee  Year, 
and  the  indulgences  - and  medals  - associated  with  them,  I intend  to  cover  at 
a later  date. 

(6)  See  "Symbols  of  the  Eucharist",  NI  Bulletin,  December  1999,  p.273-280,  and 
in  particular  cf.  Figs.  5 & 6 of  that  article.  The  eucharistic  obverse  seems  to 
have  been  a popular  one,  on  ROMA  medals  and  others.  In  addition  to  Fig. 
4,  I have  three  other  ROMA  medals  with  this  obverse  type,  these  having 
reverses  a)  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel;  b)  another  immaculate  conception 
type  (but  different  to  Fig.  4,  being  more  elaborate  in  style  on  both  obverse  and 
reverse,  & with  abbreviated  Latin  legends);  and  c)  St.  Antony  of  Padua  (the 
patron  saint  of  lost  objects!).  All  are  bronze  and  of  18th  century  date  or 
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Fig.  12 


earlier.  All  were  acquired  in  Spain.  The  last,  which  is  illustrated  here  1 l/i 
times  actual  size  as  Fig.  12,  is  puzzling  on  account  of  its  reverse  legend, 
S.ANT.DE.PADOV.  Padova  is,  of  course,  the  Italian  name  for  Padua,  but  the 
DE  is  not  Italian,  and  could  be  either  Spanish  or  French  - presumably  the 
former  given  its  provenance  and  the  similarity  of  its  obverse  to  that  of  Fig.  4 
and  the  two  medals  cited  in  "Symbols  of  the  Eucharist". 

(7)  For  background  see  "The  Immaculate  Conception",  NI  Bulletin,  December 
1998,  p.305-311. 

(8)  For  other  examples  see,  a)  the  medal  of  St.  Anne,  St.  Joachim  and  the  young 
Virgin  Mary  in  "St.  Anne  and  Three  Marys"  (as  note  4,  Fig.  1);  and  b)  the 
Crucifixion  symbols/Nativity  medal  in  "Symbols  of  the  Passion",  NI  Bulletin, 
January  2000,  Fig.  9,  p.20. 

(9)  Compare  the  Holy  Trinity  medal  in  "Symbols  of  the  Passion"  (reference  as 
note  8b,  Fig.  11). 

(10)  See  "Religious  Medals  D:  St.  Philomena  - the  Saint  who  never  was",  NI 
Bulletin,  July  1997,  p.  177-180.  The  obverse  of  Fig.  1 of  that  article  and  the 
reverse  of  Fig.  7 of  the  present  article  depict  the  shrine  of  the  saint  at 
Mugnano  near  Naples,  which  contains  her  bones  encased  in  a papier-mache 
figure  of  her,  this  being  the  reclining  figure  depicted  on  the  medals.  For 
actual  photographs  of  this  figure  and  the  shrine,  see  Sister  Marie  Helene 
Mohr,  St.  Philomena  - Powerful  with  God  (1953;  reprinted  1988),  plates  2 & 
3.  Despite  having  been  ‘struck  off’  the  official  calendar  of  saints  in  1961,  it 
would  appear  that  not  everyone  has  abandoned  her,  and  in  some  quarters  she 
has  actually  made  something  of  a ‘come-back’  - see  the  Publisher’s  Preface 
to  the  1988  reprint. 

(11)  a)  Compare  the  more  modem  medal  with  this  obverse  pictured  in  "Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel",  reference  as  note  3 above,  Fig.  2.  I also  have  another 
Spanish  medal  with  this  obverse,  paired  with  St.  Roch  (S. ROQUE)  on  the 
reverse,  this  white  metal  medal  being  probably  of  late  19th  or  early  20th 
century  date.  For  the  saint,  see  "St.  Roch  & St.  Hubert"  in  NI  Bulletin , 
February  2000,  p.54-55.  b)  On  St.  Helena  see  "Religious  Medals  IV:  St. 
Helena  and  the  Holy  Coat"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  1997,  p.273-276. 
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(12) 


See  Paul  Hetherington,  Medieval  Rome  (1994),  p.43  & p.73;  also  Birch,  as 
note  5,  p.  131-133  for  settlements  going  back  to  the  9th  century. 

(13)  Paul  Hetherington,  personal  communication. 

(14)  For  other  examples  of  churches  associated  with  different  nationalities,  see  S. 
G.  A.  Luff,  The  Christian’s  Guide  to  Rome  (1990). 

(15)  Francis  Wey,  Rome  - Description  et  Souvenirs  (1872),  p.307-8;  see  also 
Robert  Chambers,  The  Book  of  Days  (1864),  vol.  1,  p.413. 

(16)  A miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which  appeared  in  an  oak  tree  to  a 
shepherd  named  Francisco  Alvarez  in  1222,  this  being  the  scene  depicted  on 
the  obverse  of  the  medal.  The  reverse  is  the  nearby  castle  of  Cortes,  which 
was  the  scene  of  - and  took  its  name  from  (Cortes  = Court)  - the  meeting 
between  Alfonso  X of  Castille  and  James  I of  Aragon  at  which  they  signed 
a treaty  uniting  them  against  the  Moors  in  1265.  See  Jesus  Carrascosa 
Gonzalez,  Nuestra  Sehora  de  Cortes,  Opusculo  Histdrico  y Tradicional  (1943). 


(17)  See  "Religious  Medals  I:  Visions"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1997,  Fig.  8 & note 
15. 


Fig.  13 


( 1 8)  Josep  Buch  Parera,  "Les  Medalles  Antigues  de  Montserrat",  Acta  Numismdtica 
IV  (1974),  p.301-321.  The  ROMA  section  is  p.304-306.  A Montserrat 
ROMA  medal  is  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  13.  Its  obverse  depicts  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  at  Montserrat;  its  reverse  St.  Benedict  For  background  see  my 
article  "Our  Lady  of  Montserrat"  (to  be  published  in  a future  issue  of  NI 
Bulletin ). 

(19)  See  Autobiography  of  a Saint:  St.  Therise  of  Lisieux,  translated  by  Ronald 
Knox  (1977),  chapters  19-21  inclusive;  also  Pierre  Descouvemont  & Helmuth 
Nils  Loose,  Th&r&se  and  Lisieux  (1996),  p.83-91.  See  also  my  article  "St. 
Teresa  of  Lisieux",  to  be  published  in  a future  issue  of  NI  Bulletin. 
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CATALOG  REVISIONS 


John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

PFALZ 

Old  Line,  Simmem,  Zweibriicken,  Veldenz 


9625A  TALER  1545,  1546 

*FRIDE:D:G:(°!:PALA:RHi:BA:DVX:S:R  I:P:E,  half  figure  with  sword  and 
orb. 

MONE:ARGE:SVPERIO:PALATI:BA/A,  three  shields  with  helmets,  date 
below. 
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9626A  TALER  1547 

FRIDE:D:G:C:PAL-R1E:BA:DVX:S:R:I:P:EL*,  half  figure  as  before. 

MONE: ARGE:S VPERIO:PALATT:BjV A*,  three  shields  with  helmet,  date 
below. 

9631  Add  1568 


9639  TALER  1582 

9641  Add  1579 

9642  Add  1578 
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9645A  TALER  1590  KLIPPE 


» 


9645B  TALER  n.d. 

*IO:CA-D:G-CO-PA-RH'EL’P'TVT-ET-AD-D-B,  bust  R. 
*MONE'NO-ARGEN*RENENSI*ELECTOR  four  part  shield. 


9652A  With  WOLFGANG-  and  no  V-M-L. 
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9655A  TALER  1592 


*MO:IMP:D:G:IOHAN:COM:PALA:RH:DV:BA,  facing  bust  in  ornate 
uniform. 


:COM:YEL*E  - T*SPON:BIPON.CV*  mm,  helmeted  arms. 


9658B  TALER  n.d. 
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7 156 A TALER  1681 

With  smaller  head,  shorter  curls. 


7162 A TALER  1623 

Larger  head,  legend  ends  MO. 


7170  TALER  1627 

CO:VELD:SPON:MAR:RA  - ET:MORS:D:IN:RA:1627 
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7187 A TALER  1624 

♦IOHAN-D  G-CO-PA-RHE  DVX  BA-IVL  CLI  ET-MON,  bust  R. 
COVEL-SPOMAR*  - ET*RA*D'IN-RA-  - 1624  *,  helmeted  arms. 
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The  Monetary  System  of  the 
MOGHUL  TIMES 


by  G.  L.  Schanzlin 

(Reprinted from  HOBBIES  - The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  November  1952,  p.128-29) 

The  starting  point  of  the  modern  Indian  monetary  system  is  the  silver  rupee,  weighing 
one  tola,  or  178  grains.  It  was  first  coined  by  Sher  Shah  during  his  short  rule  of  the 
Delhi  empire,  1540-45.  He  also  introduced  a copper  coinage  based  on  the  dam,  a 
piece  weighing  about  330  grains,  this  being  the  first  systematic  use  of  that  metal  for 
coinage  in  India. 

The  Ain-i-Akbari  contains  a very  elaborate  account  of  Akbar’s  coins  which  were 
closely  modelled  after  Sher  Shah’s.  The  dam  as  described  in  that  place,  weighed  5 
tankas,  which  comes  to  306.22  grains.  It  mentions  that  the  dam  was  formerly  called 
pysah  and  also  behooly.  It  also  gives  the  divisions  of  the  dam: 

adhelah  Vi  dam 

powlah  (pa  ola)  ....  lA  dam 

damree  Vfe  dam 

Dam  seems  to  be  an  Indian  word,  perhaps  in  some  way  connected  with  tamra  copper. 
The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  The  revenue  of  the  whole  empire, 
curiously,  is  not  given  in  rupees,  but  always  in  dams.  In  other  places,  where  accounts 
are  inserted,  they  are  mostly  in  dams,  if  smaller  amounts.  In  a few  instances  the 
figures  given  are  in  three  columns,  rupees,  dams,  and  chiteels  (1/25  of  a dam). 

The  word  pysah  or  paisa  was  originally  the  name  of  a weight,  which,  as  it  seems,  had 
come  with  the  Moghuls  from  Central  Asia.  According  to  Schuyler,  Tashkent,  has  the 
following  weights:  the  batman  (about  374  lb.  avoirdupois)  is  divided  into  64  tchariks, 
of  about  5 % lb.,  subdivided  into  80  paisas  each,  of  a little  more  than  one  ounce  each. 
The  mishkal  is  again  one  quarter  of  a paisa. 

In  the  early  Moghul  monetary  system  there  were  40  dams  to  a rupee.  The  copper 
value  of  the  40  minted  dams  was  about  26  dams,  about  2/3  of  the  face  value.  40 
minted  dams  would  weigh  2 lb.  728  gr.  Troy  (40  x 306.22  gr.  = 12248.8  gr.).  The 
face  value  of  this  amount  of  copper  pieces  was  one  rupee,  or  one  silver  tola,  equal 
to  179.66  grains  of  minted  silver. 

The  modern  pice  pieces  of  India,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  quarter  dam  of  Akbar’s 
time,  weigh  78  grains,  making  a total  of  312  grains  for  an  imaginary  or  theoretical 
modern  dam.  But  as  the  modem  currency  has  only  64  of  these  copper  pieces  to  the 
rupee  (they  are  really  bronze)  of  course  their  total  weight  will  equal  only  the  weight 
of  16  of  the  old  copper  dams,  making  their  metal  value  (if  they  were  pure  copper), 
only  as  2:  5 to  the  value  of  the  rupee.  The  constancy  of  these  Indian  copper  weights 
with  the  exception  of  Jehangir’s  temporary  increased  weights,  these  3 Vz  centuries,  is 
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a remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  coinage,  only  equalled  by  the  constant 
weight  of  the  silver  rupee  itself  during  this  long  period  of  time.  The  change  in  the 
relative  value  of  the  silver  rupee  to  its  copper  coins  is  another  important  fact. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  two  systems,  the  ancient  1:  40  system  of  Akbar’s  (really  the 
ratio  is  1:  160,  vis.  1 rupee  to  160  quarter  dams)  time,  and  the  modem  ratio  of  1:  64 
of  modem  pice,  we  have  two  diverging  streams  of  numeration,  of  which  the 
seemingly  more  modem  type  is  really  the  older.  Or,  it  may  also  be  possible,  that  the 
1:  64  system  is  borrowed,  while  the  other  type  may  date  back  to  an  ancient  monetary 
system  based  on  Kauris  as  sole  currency. 

The  old  Bengali  system  of  designating  fractional  values  of  the  rupee  seems  a mixture 
and  compromise  of  both  systems. 

The  modem  pice  in  Bengali  numeration  is  expressed  in  the  following  way,  5 times 
four  kadas,  or  five  gandas.  A ganda  is  usually  considered  as  an  old  group  figure,  a 
sort  of  primitive  dozen,  consisting  of  four  units.  This  is  correct,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Kada,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  word  may  be,  in  the  above  cited  case 
means  a group  of  four,  for  a modem  pice  is  the  equivalent  of  80  kauris,  5 times  four 
kadas,  5X4X4. 

Ganda  clearly  in  this  case  cannot  mean  a simple  ganda  of  four,  but  must  mean  a large 
gandas  of  4 X 4 = 16.  The  above  instance  is  taken  from  an  original  Bengali 
manuscript,  date  1209  B.  E.  or  1802  A.  D.  (Mitra,  Types  of  Early  Bengali  Prose, 
Calcutta,  1922). 

Two  instances  are  found  on  the  same  page,  where  cari  kada  is  used  as  the  exact 
equivalent  of  ganda  and  vice  versa.  If  cari  kada  means  16,  then  ganda  must  also 
mean  16. 

This  opens  up  rather  interesting  vistas  into  the  general  monetary  systems  of  older 
India.  First  of  all  the  question  arises,  what  unit  is  meant  by  the  old  designation  of  the 
figures  1-19  in  Bengali  accounts,  in  the  pice  column?  20  of  that  unit  are  equal  to  an 
anna,  but  annas  are  a rather  late  innovation,  both  in  accounts,  and  as  an  actually 
existing  coin. 

Clearly,  the  present  anna  in  Bengali  account  stands  for  the  older  dam,  which  was  the 
original  unit  of  which  the  pice,  or  the  old  pai  or,  the  powlah  of  Akbar’s  time  is  the 
quarter.  I am  not  saying  that  the  anna  is  the  numerical  equivalent  of  the  dam, 
because  we  have  seen  that  there  were  40  dams,  or  160  quarter  dams  to  the  rupee, 
while  now  the  rupee  contains  only  64  quarter  dams  or  pice.  In  other  words,  the 
present  pice  has  to  do  the  service  and  be  the  fictional  or  nominal  equivalent  of  2lA 
of  the  previous  quarter  dams.  But  nevertheless,  the  modem  pice  is  treated  as  a 
fraction  of  the  anna,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  way  it  is  written  in  Bengali  accounts, 
clearly  indicates  the  pice  as  the  highest  surviving  aggregate  of  the  ancient  Kauri 
system,  naming  the  pice  as  5 X 4 X 4 Kauris,  a total  of  80  Kauris.  Thus  also  the 
system  of  weights  by  which  the  dam  of  Akbar’s  time  weighed  five  tankas,  has  had 
its  place  in  the  further  development  of  the  system.  Somehow  the  factor  five  enters 
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in  the  make-up  of  both  modem  weights  and  also  in  some  of  the  monetary  systems. 
16  tarr  or  viss  = 80  cash  make  one  fanam  or  gallee,  while  5 fanams  make  one  rupee, 
according  to  one  of  the  South  Indian  monetary  systems  now  obsolete. 

A maund  is  40  seers.  A seer  is  80  tolas,  while  a seer  contains  four  paos,  or  quarters 
and  each  pao  splits  again  into  four  chataks,  or  16  chataks  to  the  seer.  Thus  also  here 
the  five  enters  in  a factor  in  the  one  system,  but  not  in  the  other.  A seer  is  5x4x4 
tolas,  but  a seer  is  also  4x4  chataks. 

In  buying  straw  we  find  that  Kudi  Ganda  (twenty  fours)  is  one  Pan,  is  80  bundles. 
16  Pans  is  one  Kahan  (Kahapana  = Karsapana). 

The  latter  is  an  ancient  unit,  for  even  in  Kauris  their  number  equivalent  to  one  Siki, 
or  four  annas,  is  exactly  the  same  number  as  the  total  bundles  of  straw  in  a Kahan, 
namely  1280. 

According  to  Cunningham  quoted  by  E.  H.  Walch,  in  his  Coinage  of  Nepal,  the 
ancient  standard  of  weights  for  copper  coins  in  India  was  a weight  also  called  Pan 
(the  old  Karsapana)  of  approximately  144  grains,  which  makes  the  178,  or  180  grains 
of  the  later  silver  rupee  equal  to  114  Pan  in  weight. 

How  pice  was  considered  in  the  17th  century  we  learn  from  Tavernier.  They  were 
worth  anywhere  from  46  to  56  pice  to  the  rupee,  according  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
distance  from  copper  mines.  An  interesting  reason  for  unwillingness  or  inability  of 
governments  to  use  copper  as  a monetary  standard  was  its  comparative  great  weight, 
unhandy  in  transportation. 

A counterpart  to  this  observation  of  the  shrewd  French  jeweller,  is  what  he  tells  us 
about  Kauris.  Near  the  seacoast  the  ordinary  standard  of  eighty  to  the  pice  prevailed. 
Farther  inland  one  could  get  much  less  per  pice,  at  Agra  only  50,  or  55.  He  also 
mentions  that  Kauris  were  imported  to  America,  ‘to  serve  instead  of  money’.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  where  in  America,  and  how  long  Kauris  were  used  as 
small  currency?  Most  likely  in  the  portions  of  South  America  near  the  Caribbean. 
Prof.  A.  K.  Sarkar  in  the  IHQ.,  Dec.,  1931,  has  an  excellent  article  on  the  Coins  and 
Weights  of  Ancient  India.  He  admits  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  the 
discrepancies  of  the  various  ancient  standards  given. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  the  only  safe  starting  point  is  afforded  by  the 
coinage  of  Muhammadan  times,  working  backward  in  our  investigations  from  the 
known  and  actually  existent,  to  those  standards  of  pre-Muslin  times  of  which  in  most 
cases  only  the  lists  remain. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  IX,  1933)  CALCUTTA) 
******************************************************************** 
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MECCA  MIXUP 


Those  of  you  who  collect  by  denominations  are  probably  missing  "devanis”,  "rezins" 
and  "gazs"  but  then  since  they  don’t  exist  as  coins,  this  is  to  be  expected. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  currency  of  Arabia  was  a confused  mess  with  the  coins 
in  use  dictated  by  political  influence  and  whatever  was  handy.  To  sort  out  these 
diverse  coins  into  to  a semblance  of  order,  the  Arabs  resorted  to  a system  of  "money 
of  account"  of  which  the  above  outlandish  denominations  are  part.  Different  parts 
had  different  money  of  account. 

HEJAZ,  the  Holy  Cities  and  the  "Pilgrim  Ports"  used  mostly  Turkish  coinage  although 
Hejaz  had  its  own  coinage  also.  In  fact,  except  for  the  above,  foreign  coins  were 
prohibited  - a law  that  was  observed  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
Pilgrims  brought  their  native  coins  which  were  computed  on  the  money  of  account 
scale: 


28  devanis  = 1 rezin 

40  devanis  = 1 bad  piastre 

28  bad  piastres  = 1 umba  dollar 

40  rezins  = 1 umba  dollar 

ADEN  used  British  and  Indian  coins  with  the  Indian  Rupee  in  dominance  in  the  ports 
and  in  Aden  proper  while  the  Indian  4-annas  piece  - called  a "Baule"  was  the  standard 
of  account  in  the  interior. 

MUSCAT  used  the  Maria  Theresa  thaler  for  years  as  the  standard  of  account  although 
the  Indian  rupee  was  making  inroads  by  1920.  They,  too,  had  a money  of  account: 

20  gaz  = 1 mohamadi 

11-1/2  mohamadi  = 1 dollar 

QUAITI  coined  chomsihs  as  well  as  counterstamping  foreign  copper  and  silver  coins 
calling  distinctive  coins  "khamsie"  (copper,  less  than  1 cent);  "Haraf ' (silver,  worth 
about  8 cents);  "okiyah"  (silver,  worth  about  15  cents);  "karsh"  (silver,  roughly  dollar- 
size). 

To  this  hodge-podge,  add  LAHEJ’s  "pessas";  MUKALLA’s  "chomsihs";  HEJAZ’s 
"paras",  "girsh",  "ryals"  and  "dinars";  TARIM’s  "chomsihs"  and  GHURFAH’s 
"chomsihs",  add  the  fact  that  barter  was  still  a way  of  life  in  many  interior 
transactions  and  you  have  : Result  - MESS. 


(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  68-39,  October  7,  1968) 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


The  Monetary  History  of  the  Baltic  States  with  a Detailed  Catalog  of  Currency 
Notes.  By  V.  Marcilger.  Munich,  1999.  370pp,  illustrated.  Softbound,  English 
text.  Published  by  the  author,  available  from  V.  Marcilger,  Linden  Strasse  39, 
81545  Munich,  Germany.  Price  is  $40.00  in  U.S.  currency  or  the  equivalent  in 
any  western  currency. 

This  reference  covers  all  the  monetary  aspects  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  from  1914  through  1999.  Each  chapter  consists  of  two  parts  - historical 
background  is  discussed  in  order  to  make  the  variety  of  notes  understandable  and  a 
detailed  catalog  with  a description  and  illustration  of  each  note.  The  "P"  numbers  of 
the  World  Paper  Money  Catalog  are  used  with  the  permission  of  Krause  Publications, 
but  the  numbers  are  extended  by  supplementary ji umbers  where  applicable.  There  are 
also  several  maps  that  are  very  helpful  and  you  learn  that  there  were  many  wars  in 
this  area  of  the  world,  not  just  World  War  I and  II. 

Specimen  notes  of  the  Baltic  States  are  also  discussed  along  with  Russian  and  later 
Soviet  occupation  notes  and  notes  of  the  two  German  occupations.  These  notes  are 
illustrated. 

There  is  a value  guide  with  notes  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Ethiopia  valued  in  three 
grades  - very  good,  very  fine  and  uncirculated. 

The  pictures  of  the  notes  are  photocopies  but  serve  their  purpose  well  and  are 
understandable  due  to  the  book  being  a "home  grown"  publication. 

This  is  a very  nice  book  if  you  collect  this  corner  of  the  world  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  add  it  to  your  library  holdings.  This  is  a limited  run  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
is  publishing  it  himself. 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Clark 


Gregor  MacGregor,  Cazique  of  Poyais,  1786-1845.  By  Richard  T.  Gregg.  28pp. 
Published  by  the  author,  available  from  Richard  T.  Gregg,  P.  O.  Box  430 
Hackensack,  NJ  07602. 

This  reference  discusses  the  exploits  of  General  Sir  Gregor  MacGregor,  who  fought 
the  Spanish  with  Simon  Bolivar  in  Venezuela,  fought  them  in  Florida  and  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  before  obtaining  a land  grant  from  the  Central  American  King  of 
the  Mosquito  Indians.  He  sold  land  grants  based  on  his  grant  and  sold  four  bond 
issues  in  the  London  financial  market  and  defaulted  on  each  one!  He  issued  these 
securities,  plus  paper  currency  and  a medallion  for  his  Florida  venture  so  there  is  a 
numismatic  bent  to  this  intriguing  story. 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Clark 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Edward  J.  Moschetti,  P.  O.  Box  4094,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15201-0094:  Would  like  to 
sell  or  swap  silver  and  gold  proof  "Disney"  medals  for  your  coins.  Medals  struck  by 
the  Rarities  Mint.  Also  have  some  "Batman"  and  "Looney  Tunes"  proof  medals. 

******************************************************************** 


SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #30 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

The  bishopric  of  Ratzeburg,  located  south  of  the  bishopric  and  city  of  Liibeck  in  north 
central  Germany,  was  founded  in  1154.  Administered  by  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
after  it  turned  Protestant  in  1566,  it  ceased  coinage  in  1648. 


CHRISTOPH  VON  MECKLENBURG  (1554-1592) 


TALER  1576 

CRIST-DEI  GR A • ADMI • RAZEN -D VX • MEGA ★,  mitered  arms  dividing  date. 

MAXIMIL-DG-ROMATMPE-SEMP-AVGV,  crowned  double  eagle  with  orb  and 
32  on  breast. 

Kiinzel  631  Dav.  A9676 
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